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Your  Excellency 

A  very  serious  situation  at  this  time  confronts  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  of  which  the  8,100  miles  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
are  an  important  part.  The  general  welfare  of  the  State  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this- — its  agriculture,  its  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce,  upon  which  depends  the  active  employment  of  its 
citizens.  Knowing  that,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  you  are  desirous 
at  all  times  to  conserve  its  best  interests,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
lay  the  matter  before  you,  so  that  you  can  judge  of  its  gravity  and 
extend  to  us  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  avert  the 
threatened  dangers. 

We  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country 
depends  upon  the  railroads  giving  adequate  service.  The  values 
of  our  agricultural  and  industrial  products  as  well  as  of  all  trades 
and  callings  will  be  seriously  impaired  unless  such  service  is 
rendered  in  an  efficient  manner.  To  maintain  an  adequate  service 
in  full  response  to  public  needs,  the  financial  integrity  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  must  be  assured;  their  credit  with  bankers  and  investors 
must  be  of  good  standing  and  sound  character.  To  attain  these 
standards  of  credit,  the  resultant  revenues  from  operation  of  the 
properties  must  be  fully  commensurate  with  the  obligations 
assumed  or  to  be  assumed. 

Of  late  years,  owing  to  uncontrollable  increased  expenses  and 
enforced  rate  reductions,  the  net  revenues  of  the  railroads  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  measure  up  to  this  requirement.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  their  credit  has  been  most  seriously  impaired,  and  they 
could  not  borrow  money  for  needed  equipment  or  improvements 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expanding  business  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  rates  of  interest. 

Bad  as  that  situation  has  been,  the  European  war  now  forces 
upon  them  an  emergency,  which,  if  relief  is  not  afforded,  will  be 
fraught  with  more  grave  results.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
the  war  in  marketing  our  export  products  and  decreasing  imports, 
together  with  the  derangement  of  our  industries  and  commerce 
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will  have  a  marked  effect  in  the  further  depletion  of  railroad 
revenues.  These  will  intensely  accentuate  the  situation  and  to  a 
further  extent  injure  railroad  credit,  rendering  more  difficult  future 
financing  of  securities. 

The  transportation  lines  are  thus  not  only  deprived  of  the 
means  to  meet  urgent  current  needs,  but  they  are  confronted  with 
the  momentous  task  of  taking  care  of  outstanding  obligations 
which  mature  in  the  near  future.  A  careful  computation  of  these 
obligations  show  there  are  upwards  of  $578,000,000  in  default  at 
the  present  time  and  $563,000,000  which  fall  due  between  now 
and  the  end  of  next  year,  $34,000,000  of  which  will  mature  this 
year. 

As  to  whether  these  debts  will  be  refinanced  or  extended  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  net  returns  shown  by  the  companies 
which  issued  them.  The  net  returns  of  many  of  the  companies 
have  not  of  late  years  been  sufficient  to  induce  investors  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  securities,  and  with  the  trend  of  affairs  which  the 
present  outlook  portends  the  future  offers  no  better  promise  unless 
an  immediate  change  is  effected  in  the  public  policy  toward  rail¬ 
roads. 

It  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  American  securities 
will  not  find  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  as  the  surplus  capital  of 
that  continent  will  be  required  to  replace  the  vast  amount  of 
property  destroyed  by  the  war.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  shall  likely 
have  tendered  to  us  for  purchase  a  large  share  of  the  American 
securities  now  held  in  Europe.  Sir  George  Paish,  Editor  of  the 
London  Statist  and  an  international  authority  on  finance,  says 
these  approximate  six  billion  dollars,  or  in  other  words  six  thous¬ 
and  millions  of  dollars.  The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  a 
rush  to  realize  on  many  of  these  securities,  with  the  result 
that  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  country  suspended  business; 
otherwise  the  inundation  would  have  swept  the  country  in  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  with  its  dire  consequences  to  industry,  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  every  description. 
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The  grave  problem  is  before  us  as  to  how  the  railroads,  with 
depleted  revenues,  can  meet  their  obligation  or  secure  the  urgently 
needed  additional  capital  to  improve  their  plants  and  equipment, 
whereon  depends  the  prosperity  of  all  other  industries  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  our  people.  Investors  and 
bankers  here  and  abroad  are  fully  aware  of  the  onerous  conditions 
which  beset  the  railroads,  and  relief  from  those  sources  cannot  be 
expected  until  a  marked  change  is  effected  in  the  revenue  results 
shown.  The  great  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  and  surplus  of  $74,000,000,  recently  observed  in  its  annual 
report  that  “the  American  railroads  need  higher  freight  rates; 
that  their  present  rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  representing 
but  a  fraction  of  the  English  railway  rates,  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  wages  in  the  United  States,  on  the  average,  are  fully 
twice  as  high  as  in  Europe.”  It  further  remarks  that  this  rate 
question  “is  one  of  paramount  importance  for  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  country,  because  the  earning  power  of  the  gigantic 
net  of  American  railroads  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  securing  the  urgently  needed  additional  capital, 
whereon  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  important  industries  and 
the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor.” 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  financial  institutions  of  the 
world  should  give  voice  to  this  weakness  in  our  economic  system 
should  seriously  impress  our  people  who  have  heretofore  been 
skeptical  as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads,  and  should  emphasize 
what  it  means  to  the  business  of  other  industries,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  experienced  in  financing  other  enterprises  if  the  railroad 
revenues  continue  to  be  depleted.  The  credit  and  standing  of 
such  enterprises  are  influenced  and  affected  by  the  standard 
established  by  the  railroads  which  serve  them. 

The  facts  are  as  stated,  that  the  rates  here  are  much  lower 
than  the  lowest  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  the  wages  of  employes 
are  much  higher  than  are  paid  in  any  other  country.  It  might 
also  be  added  that  American  roads  are  capitalized  per  mile  for 
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less  than  one  quarter  of  that  of  English  roads,  and  the  rate  returns 
of  the  latter  are  ample  to  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
large  capitalization.  These  adverse  conditions  of  our  roads,  with 
the  additional  well  known  fact  that  other  expenses  of  operation 
have  of  late  years  been  compulsorily  increased,  render  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  welfare  of  our  entire  business  fabric  that  a  reasonable 
increase  in  rates  should  be  at  once  forthcoming. 

As  an  instance  of  how  the  low  rates  with  the  increased  ex¬ 
penses  work,  I  may  cite  the  operations  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  for  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $44,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the 
expenses  and  taxes  increased  $76,000,000,  making  the  net  earnings 
$120,000,000  less  than  for  1913.  The  expenditures  throughout 
the  year  were,  on  account  of  decreased  traffic,  curtailed  to  absolute 
necessities,  yet  through  uncontrollable  higher  wages  and  increased 
prices  for  materials  and  enforced  practices  in  compliance  with 
Federal  and  State  enactments  they  were  enormously  swelled. 
The  year’s  operations  resulted  in  $120,000,000  less  revenue  to 
meet  obligations  which  had  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
higher  interest  charges  and  the  expenditure  of  new  money  for 
additional  equipment,  needed  facilities  and  extensions. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  fixed  conditions  which  beset  them, 
railroads  are  without  ability  to  reduce  their  costs  in  proportion 
to  depleted  revenues,  hence  the  gloomy  outlook  for  their  immediate 
future  with  prospective  industrial  depression  consequent  to  the 
war  emergency.  How  long  can  the  railroad  industry  continue 
to  give  the  high  standard  of  service  which  it  now  provides,  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  other  in¬ 
dustries,  trades  and  callings,  with  such  results  for  a  year’s  labor 
still  further  impairing  its  remaining  credit?  The  year  cited  with 
its  increased  expenses  and  decreased  net  earnings  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  one. 

Our  home  railroads  present  no  brighter  picture  in  their 
year’s  operations.  The  Rock  Island,  the  Frisco,  the  Katy,  the 
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Wabash,  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  Missouri  Pacific,  each  suffered 
losses  of  from  One  Million  to  over  Three  and  One-half  Millions 
Dollars  in  their  revenues  for  the  year,  and  this  in  face  of  the  most 
rigid  economy  practiced  in  an  endeavor  to  offset  the  decreased 
earnings  they  knew  would  follow  the  advent  of  the  low  statutory 
rates  made  effective  early  in  the  year.  Other  lines  traversing 
parts  of  the  state  show  no  better  results.  Large  decreases  in 
earnings  are  the  result  of  operations  of  all  lines  since  July,  when 
the  present  fiscal  year  began. 

The  fact  can  no  longer  be  disguised  that  we  are  confronted 
with  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  American  railroads,  and 
though  the  threatened  dangers  have  been  repeatedly  voiced,  and 
very  recently  there  have  been  favorable  indications  of  an  awak¬ 
ening  to  their  gravity,  it  is  a  question  if  there  is  yet  an  adequate 
public  appreciation  of  the  dire  situation. 

The  American  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  calling,  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  railroads  are  an  important  factor  to  his  business 
success,  and  if  they  deteriorate  in  service,  he  will  suffer  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  remunerative  rates, 
for  the  services  rendered,  the  railroads  today  would  surpass  in 
influence  every  other  factor  aiming  for  business  activity.  By 
their  liberal  purchases  and  consumption  of  materials,  there  would 
be  set  in  motion  milliqns  of  wheels  of  industry,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  countless  numbers,  the  proceeds  of  whose  labors  would 
set  going  millions  of  wheels  in  other  trade  channels,  all  producing 
such  prosperous  conditions  as  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  body  politic. 

When  mother  earth  has  most  generously  lavished  her  riches 
upon  us  and  blessed  us  with  bounteous  crops — the  fundamentals 
of  our  necessities  and  of  prosperous  conditions — there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  with  our  economic  system  when  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  people,  displaying  the  most  diligent  efforts,  cannot 
provide  themselves  with  bare  necessaries,  and  prosperous  times 
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do  not  prevail.  The  important  railroad  cog  of  the  economic 
wheel  is  out  of  joint  and  must  be  readjusted  before  we  can  have 
the  satisfactory  conditions  so  much  desired. 

In  an  endeavor  to  ameliorate,  to  a  degree,  the  harsh  condi¬ 
tions  which  confront  the  country,  the  Missouri  railroads  have 
applied  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  for  an 
increase  in  passenger  and  freight  rates,  and  it  was  thought  that 
you,  as  Chief  Executive,  realizing  the  critical  conditions  which 
menace  the  entire  business  fabric,  would  co-operate  and  aid  us  in 
our  efforts  to  avert  them;  that  you  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  existing  emergency,  the  railroads  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  should  have  additional  revenue,  and  that  they  be  re¬ 
lieved  as  far  as  possible  of  further  restrictive  legislation  and 
burdens  involving  additional  expense. 

As  Governor  of  the  Great  Commonwealth  of  Missouri,  I 
am  sure  it  is  your  pleasure  to  conserve  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  interests  of  the  wage  earner,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer  and  those  in  other  classes  of  trade,  and  also  your 
pleasure  to  conserve  the  vast  property  interests  underlying  the 
railroads  of  the  state,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  emphasize 
that  favorable  consideration  of  the  railroads  urgent  needs  will 
inevitably  bring  with  it  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
other  lines  of  industry. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  in  1907, 
enacted  a  law  fixing  the  maximum  passenger  rates  at  2  cents 
per  mile  and  greatly  reducing  the  freight  rates  on  several  sepcified 
commodities.  This  law  was  contested  by  the  railroads,  and  a 
decision  in  their  favor  was  given  by  the  trial  court.  Upon  appeal 
by  the  state  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this  decision,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  railroads,  was  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  properties  had  not  been  properly  established.  The 
railroads  could,  on  the  day  following  the  decision,  have  filed  new 
suits  and  by  establishing  the  valuation  of  their  properties  would 
have  been  entitled  to  charge  the  previously  established  higher 
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rates.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
met  with  the  Commission,  and  agreed  to  put  in  force  the  statu¬ 
tory  rates  and  test  their  effect  upon  the  revenues.  After  a  year’s 
test,  greatly  diminished  revenues  are  shown  to  be  the  result, 
and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  railroads  cannot  operate 
under  such  low  rates,  maintain  their  properties  in  an  efficient 
condition  and  meet  their  interest  obligations.  A  continuation 
of  this  will  utterly  destroy  any  remaining  credit  they  may  have. 

In  1907,  maximum  rates  were  in  effect  upon  the  railroads 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission,  a  body  constituted  by  the  Legislature,  for  that  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  these  rates  were  the  embodiment  of  the  best 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  Commission  after  careful  inquiry 
and  investigation  and  were  prescribed  as  reasonable  by  that  body, 
and  no  complaints  against  them  were  made  by  shippers,  the  legis¬ 
lature  enacted  a  law  arbitrarily  reducing  to  very  low  figures 
several  of  the  commodities,  notably  grain,  live  stock,  fruit,  lumber, 
ties,  brick,  cement,  furniture  and  some  others. 

There  is  no  parallel  for  these  low  rates- — not  even  where  the 
most  active  competitive  conditions  prevail  or  where  the  traffic 
is  of  enormous  density,  and  it  is  a  stigma  upon  the  fairness  of  the 
state  to  one  of  its  most  important  industries  to  have  them  upon 
its  statute  books.  They  are  in  many  instances  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  rates  of  adjoining  states.  These  are  the 
rates  the  railroads  want  increased,  and  their  petition  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  asks  that  they  be  advanced  to  the  figures 
which  the  former  Railroad  Commission,  upon  testimony  and  exami¬ 
nation,  found  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  old  Commission,  whose  duty  it  was  to  gather  information 
from  all  available  sources  and  carefully  consider  and  study  such 
matters,  was  more  competent  to  determine  what  were  proper 
rates  than  was  the  Legislature  from  mere  hearsay  talk.  The 
advance,  at  the  best,  will  scarcely  be  appreciable  in  the  purchase 
price  of  any  of  the  commodities;  in  fact  the  daily  market  fluctua¬ 
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tions  of  the  units  of  sale  are  of  ten-times  greater  than  would  be  the 
proposed  advance  of  rates. 

As  an  instance  of  the  unreasonableness  of  these  low  legislative 
rates  upon  which  an  advance  is  sought  may  be  mentioned  those 
on  ties.  The  volume  of  shipments  of  ties  from  this  state  is  large, 
and  though  their  final  destination  is  generally  beyond  the  state 
lines,  and  for  that  reason  should  take  the  interstate  rates,  they  are, 
under  existing  conditions,  invariably  moved  at  the  low  state  rates. 
These  tie  rates  are  the  same  as  those  on  sand,  and  for  a  distance  of 
130  miles,  which  is  nearly  double  the  average  haul  on  Missouri 
freight,  they  are  4  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  gives  the  railroads 
about  $18.00  per  car  for  a  haul  of  1 30  miles  and  expensive  terminal 
switching  at  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  to  which  places  they  are 
generally  consigned.  A  car  of  sand  hauled  a  like  distance  pays 
$36.00  per  car.  Ties  sell  for  $7.00  per  ton,  and  sand  for  30  cents 
per  ton,  yet  the  sand  pays  the  railroad  double  the  amount  per  car 
that  ties  pay  for  practically  the  same  service,  and  yet  the  sand  rate 
by  all  traffic  principles  must  be  considered  very  low  for  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

This  is  an  incongruous  method  of  making  tariffs,  when  value 
and  density  of  articles  are  important  factors  considered  in  their 
compilation.  Ties  generally  take  the  lumber  rates,  and  have 
been  oftentimes  so  classed  by  the  Interstate  Commission.  There 
is  no  competition  of  moment  between  dealers  in  the  sale  of  ties, 
and  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  low  rates  are  railroads  outside 
of  the  state.  Dealers  in  ties  whose  shipments  represent  the  greater 
part  of  those  shipped,  having  been  impressed  with  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  these  rates,  favor  an  advance  in  them. 

There  is  an  economic  question  important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  state  involved  in  these  tie  rates,  for,  by  being  so  very 
low,  the  state  is  being  freely  depleted  of  an  essential  product 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  sorely  needed  at  home. 

Another  of  the  many  cases  of  the  incongruity  of  the  Legis- 
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lative  tariff  is  where  furniture  is  classed  with  wagons  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  Considering  the  value,  bulk  and  damage 
risk  of  furniture,  I  believe  all  will  concede  it  should  take  much 
higher  rates  than  agricultural  implements.  The  present  furni¬ 
ture  rates  are  abnormally  low. 

Soon  after  the  carriers  applied  for  this  advance  in  rates,  the 
zealous  press  representatives  at  the  Capitol  proclaimed  in  alarm¬ 
ing  notices  that  the  railroads  were  seeking  advances  in  their 
tariffs  of  from  25  per  cent,  to  225  per  cent.,  thus  giving  the  im¬ 
pression,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  railroads,  that  their  demands 
were  exorbitant,  and  if  granted  would  wrork  injury  to  shippers. 
If  the  proposed  rates  were  carefully  analyzed  and  considered,  it 
would  be  found  that  though  there  might  have  been  an  isolated 
case  of  225  per  cent,  advance,  yet  the  total  rate  for  any  specific 
article  like  that  of  furniture  or  ties  was  not  an  unreasonable 
high  rate  as  compared  with  like  rates  in  other  states,  or  those 
established  after  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  If  our  zealous  news  representatives  had  said — as 
they  could  have  in  all  truth — that  the  Missouri  rates  now  charged 
by  the  railroads  were  so  unreasomably  low  they  were  obliged  to 
advance  them  as  much  as  from  25  per  cent,  to  225  per  cent, 
before  they  were  considered  remunerative,  or  reached  a  level  with 
those  of  adjoining  states,  or  those  passed  on  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  they  would  be  doing  themselves,  the  people 
and  the  railroads  a  much  better  service.  The  proposed  rates  are 
generally  lower  than  those  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  cases  it  has  investigated,  and  it  is  a  sure 
thing  that  many  of  these  interstate  rates  are  too  low  and  must 
be  advanced  if  the  railroads  are  to  continue  to  properly  perform 
their  functions. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  railroads 
cannot  give  the  passenger  service  demanded  by  the  public,  and 
which  is  now  provided,  at  the  current  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile. 
The  revenue  from  passengers  is  not  ample  to  pay  a  proper  proper- 


tion  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  operation  of  passenger  trains. 
The  frequency  of  trains,  high  speeds,  and  more  costly  equipment, 
together  with  the  increased  wages  of  employes  and  higher  prices 
of  materials,  have  materially  swelled  the  cost  of  this  service. 
From  the  figures  of  cost  which  have  come  to  my  attention,  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  that 
can  operate  its  passenger  trains  at  a  2  cent  per  mile  rate  and  pay 
the  passenger  train  operation  cost  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  investment,  and  there  is  not  a  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  that  can  do  so  even  at  a  3  cent  rate.  If  the  service  to 
which  the  public  has  been  accustomed  is  to  be  continued,  or  a 
better  service  is  desired,  the  passenger  rate  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  for  it  will  be  impracticable  for  the  carriers  to  provide 
such  service  at  the  rate  now  obtainable. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  though  one  not  generally  known, 
that  many  of  the  Missouri  railroads  disburse  more  money  in  the 
state  each  year  in  operation  expenses,  taxes  and  improvements 
than  they  receive  from  all  Missouri  passenger,  freight  and  other 
business — state  or  interstate  which  has  either  origin  or  destination 
in  the  state.  There  is  transported  a  large  volume  of  trans-state 
shipments — that  is,  shipments  passing  through  the  state  to  and 
from  other  states  beyond.  The  expense  in  Missouri  of  conduct¬ 
ing  these  trans-state  shipments  amount  to  a  large  sum  and  is 
paid  to  citizens  of  Missouri.  The  revenue  received  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific- Iron  Mountain  the  past  year  on  all  Missouri  business, 
state  and  interstate,  amounted  to  $12,595,035.00,  while  the 
operation  expenses  and  taxes  were  $13,362,161.00,  and  the  bet¬ 
terments  $361,000.00,  showing  disbursements  in  the  state  of 
$1,128,126  in  excess  of  all  moneys  received  for  the  transportation 
of  Missouri  goods  and  her  people.  So  that  the  Missouri  Pacific- 
Iron  Mountain  is  not  only  performing  a  useful  and  an  essentially 
necessary  service  for  the  promotion  of  all  business  interests  of 
the  state,  but  it  directly  pays  back  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  all 
the  money  it  receives  for  such  service  together  with  a  substantial 
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additional  sum.  A  like  showing  to  this  can  no  doubt  be  made 
by  many  of  the  other  Missouri  roads.  Why  should  not  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  character,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
people,  receive  fair  and  liberal  treatment  by  the  state? 

The  railroads  of  late  years  have  been  burdened  with  many 
Federal  and  State  Laws  which  have  enormously  added  to  their 
expense  without  any  provision  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
revenues.  Many  of  these  measures  are  considered  of  no  value, 
and  the  labor  and  expense  incident  to  their  being  made  effective 
may  be  classed  as  an  economic  waste.  We  have  as  one  of  these 
the  misnamed  “Full  Crew  Bill”  passed  by  the  last  Missouri 
Legislature,  which  provides  that  an  additional  brakeman  shall 
be  employed  on  all  freight  trains  exceeding  40  cars  in  length, 
on  passenger  trains  exceeding  6  cars,  and  on  all  trains  where 
switching  is  required.  Under  the  Referendum  Act,  this  law  was 
suspended,  and  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  voters  at  the  coming 
election  whether  it  will  be  made  effective. 

If  put  in  operation  this  law  will  entail  an  expense  on  the 
railroads  of  more  than  $500,000  per  year  without,  as  every  prac¬ 
tical  railroad  man  knows,  any  good  being  derived  from  it  by  the 
railroads,  the  state,  or  by  the  people. 

The  additional  man  on  such  trains  would  be  a  hindrance 
and  by  reason  of  having  nothing  to  do  would  distract  those 
having  duties  and  increase  the  liability  to  accidents.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  many  railroads  show  there  are  more  accidents  on  trains 
having  three  brakemen  than  those  having  two. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  1912  report 
says: 

“The  most  disquieting  and  perplexing  feature  of  the 
problem  of  accident  prevention  is  the  large  proportion  of 
train  accidents  caused  by  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  employes 
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involved.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  serious  train 
accidents  are  due  to  failure  of  some  responsible  employe  to 
perform  an  essential  duty  at  a  critical  time.” 

This  report  also  shows  that  of  81  train  accidents  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Commission,  63  per  cent,  were  caused  by  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  employes;  and  the  1913  report  shows  75  per  cent,  trace¬ 
able  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Interstate  Commission  has  always  been  zealous  for  the 
safety  of  employes  and  is  never  backward  in  ordering  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  do  that  which  insures  greater  safety  in  train  operation; 
it  receives  reports  of  all  accidents,  analyzes  them  carefully,  and  if 
there  was  need  for  the  additional  trainman  the  railroads  would 
have  been  apprized  of  it  long  since. 

The  $500,000  wasted  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  is  equivalent 
to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  $10,000,000  which  could  be  used  by 
the  Missouri  roads  in  providing  better  facilities  in  track  and 
equipment  and  other  improvements  having  for  their  object  greater 
efficiency. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Missouri  has  complete 
jurisdiction  over  matters  of  this  character,  and  it  would  seem 
proper  that  an  important  economic  question  of  that  kind  should 
be  fully  investigated  by  that  body  and  a  conclusion  reached  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  placing  additional  men  on  trains. 

The  establishment  of  a  sound  credit  by  the  railroads  is  the 
all  essential  requisite  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  immense  field  of 
commerce,  its  further  development,  and  the  steady  employment 
of  our  people.  This  credit  can  only  be  attained  by  allowing  the 
railroads  remunerative  rates  for  service  rendered,  with  resultant 
revenues  which  will  satisfy  investors  of  their  ability  to  fully  meet 
all  obligations  on  maturity.  Is  not  the  country  now  losing  a 
great  deal  by  the  railroads  not  being  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
showing  to  investors  ?  The  marvelous  resources  and  latent  strength 
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of  this  country  are  in  many  respects  scarcely  trenched  upon. 
The  possibilities  for  further  development  of  our  agriculture, 
forestry,  mining  and  other  sources  of  wealth  are  still  very  great, 
and  would  be  realized  by  railroad  extensions  into  unprovided 
fields.  The  late  census  returns  show  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
land  of  the  country  is  improved  and  producing  anything  of  value. 

In  your  own  great  state  nearly  one-half  of  the  44,000,000 
acres  which  it  contains  is  unimproved.  There  are  three  counties 
in  the  state  with  no  railroads,  and  seven  counties  with  only  25 
miles.  Missouri  with  her  large  expanse  of  fertile  soil,  mineral 
resources  and  genial  climate  should  have  double  the  railroad 
mileage  now  possessed.  Her  sister  states,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
outstrip  her  nearly  two  to  one  in  the  proportion  of  railroad  mileage 
to  square  miles  of  territory,  yet  their  natural  riches  are  no  greater 
than  those  of  Missouri — certainly  not,  those  of  Iowa.  The 
resources  of  Missouri  are  susceptible  of  much  greater  development, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  extension  of  her  rail¬ 
roads  into  new  fields  of  endeavor. 

Petitions  to  railroads  from  many  localities  for  extensions 
of  their  lines  are  numerous,  but  cannot  be  granted  for  want  of 
means.  Through  depleted  revenues,  their  credit  has  been  shat¬ 
tered  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  borrow  money  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Indeed  it  has  come  to  pass  when  railroads  of  the  highest 
financial  standing  can  borrow  money  only  on  payment  of  exor¬ 
bitant  interest  rates.  The  New  York  Central  recently  had  to 
pay  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  before  it  could  negotiate  a  loan.  The 
Rock  Island,  Cotton  Belt  and  Iron  Mountain  are  jointly  con¬ 
structing  a  bridge,  which  is  partly  completed,  across  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  at  Memphis.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  revenues 
payable  by  these  companies  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  will  be  more 
than  ample  to  take  care  of  all  obligations,  and  notwithstanding 
this  and  the  further  fact  that  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  jointly  and 
severally  by  the  three  companies,  they  cannot  get  a  bid  for  them 
at  any  price. 
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Receivers  certificates  authorized  by  the  Court  are  generally 
accounted  good  investments.  Three  years  ago,  the  Wabash 
issued  some  $14,000,000.00  of  these  at  5  per  cent.  They  were 
readily  taken  up  by  bankers  at  a  premium  of  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent.  When  it  became  necessary  to  extend  these  certificates, 
the  following  year,  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  payment  of 
7M  per  cent,  interest. 

Car  trust  certificates  are  considered  one  of  the  safest  invest¬ 
ments,  for  if  default  in  payment  occurs,  the  cars  can  be  immediately 
taken  for  the  debt,  hence  railroads  in  the  past  have  had  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  at  5  per  cent.  The  Missouri  Pacific  recently 
ordered  $800,000.00  worth  of  steel  car  equipment,  supposing  there 
would  be  no  trouble,  as  formerly,  in  arranging  for  the  payment. 
It  found,  however,  that  no  one  was  willing  to  take  even  such 
first  class  paper,  and  it  was  only  by  strong  urging  that  some  of  its 
friends  were  finally  induced  to  come  to  its  rescue  by  taking  one- 
half  that  amount  at  7  per  cent,  and  this  company  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  application  to  the  Commission  for  authority  to 
issue  the  certificates  at  this  rate.  When  car  trust  certificates 
which  are  judicially  recognized  as  preferred  obligations  cannot  be 
negotiated  because  of  the  general  discredit  of  railroad  paper, 
how  can  the  carriers  hope  to  provide  equipment  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public? 

It  is  thus  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  confronted 
with  the  greatest  crisis  in  their  history  and  if  relief  by  increased 
rates  is  not  forthcoming  at  an  early  day  it  means  to  many  of  them 
bankruptcy  and  deterioration  of  service  from  which  will  inevitably 
follow  a  further  marked  decline  in  our  industrial  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  bringing  in  its  train  aggravated  masses  of  a  dissentient, 
disquieted  and  unemployed  people.  Living  rates  for  the  service 
they  render  and  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  is  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  ask.  Considering  what  they  have  done  through  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital  in  upbuilding  and  developing  the 
country,  improving  the  conditions  of  living  and  adding  to  all  the 
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conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  there  should  be  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  withhold  from  them  that  necessary 
protection  which  will  enable  them  to  continue  in  their  field  of 
action  and  still  further  advance  to  a  higher  plane  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

We  have  a  great  state  and  a  great  and  resourceful  people 
and  if  we  all  unite  for  the  common  good  I  believe  we  can  weather 
the  storm,  but  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  realize  too  soon  the 
grave  exigencies  which  confront  us. 

The  railroads  today  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  do  as 
their  will  may  be  expressed  through  their  law  making  bodies. 
They  are  regulated  in  their  physical  operations  and  in  the  issuance 
of  securities  by  Federal  and  State  Commissions  and  if  this  regu¬ 
lation  is  reasonable  and  they  are  protected  against  assaults  and 
unfair  exactions  I  am  confident  the  American  railroads  will  do 
their  full  duty  towards  promoting  the  .public  welfare  and  national 
prosperity. 

With  adequate  revenues  to  meet  obligations  and  a  reasonable 
surplus  to  meet  contingencies — a  consummation  that  must  be 
attained — railroad  securities  would  become  so  highly  attractive 
at  home  that  those  of  our  people  who  have  money  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  invest  in  them.  This  is  our  only  hope — our  only  refuge 
— in  the  present  emergency. 

President  Wilson  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  railroad 
situation  and  its  effects  on  the  country’s  welfare  and  has  mani¬ 
fested  his  friendly  aid  toward  averting  its  injurious  effects.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Railroad  Executives  who  recently 
called  on  him  he  said  in  part : 

You  asked  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the 
imperative  need  that  railway  credits  be  sustained  and  the 
railroads  helped  in  every  possible  way,  whether  by  private 
co-operative  efforts  or  by  the  action  wherever  feasible  of 
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governmental  agencies,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  so,  because  I 
think  the  need  very  real. 

“They  are  indispensable  to  our  whole  economic  life,  and 
railway  securities  are  at  the  very  heart  of  most  investments, 
large  and  small,  public  and  private,  by  individuals  and  by 
institutions. 

“I  am  confident  there  will  be  earnest  and  active  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  this  matter,  perhaps  the  one  common  interest  of  our 
whole  industrial  life. 

“Undoubtedly,  men,  both  in  and  out  of  official  position, 
will  appreciate  what  is  involved  and  lend  their  aid  heartily 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  lend  it.  But  the  emergency 
is  in  fact  extraordinary  and  where  there  is  manifest  common 
interest  we  ought  all  of  us  to  speak  out  in  its  behalf,  and  I  am 
glad  to  join  you  in  calling  attention  to  it.  This  is  a  time 
for  all  to  stand  together  in  united  effort  to  comprehend 
every  interest  and  serve  and  sustain  it  in  every  legitimate 
way.” 

This  straightforward  statement  coming  from  the  nation’s 
Chief  Executive  will  aid  much  in  directing  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  citizens  to  the  true  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  necessary  action  will  be  taken  by  those  in  authority 
to  give  his  views  the  desired  effect. 

Your  Excellency  has  wisely  initiated  a  movement  for  the 
reform  of  judicial  procedure  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  your 
administration  and  confer  substantial  benefits  on  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  May  we  hope  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  railroads  you 
will  deem  it  proper  to  further  take  the  initiative  and  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  officials  and  people  of  the  State  to  the  grave  situ¬ 
ation  which  now  confronts  the  transportation  carriers  and  that  in 
every  reasonable  manner  there  be  given  them  earnest  co-operation 
and  aid  in  their  endeavors  to  avert  the  dangers  threatening  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  people. 
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